THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM
from Brooks's. It was in this spirit of violence that the
general election was fought in the spring, and the sup-
porters of Fox and North were routed. The most
strenuous contest was in Westminster, where Fox was
one of the candidates. Admiral Lord Hood was certain
of the first seat, and the real fight was between the Whig
leader and one Sir Cecil Wray for the second. The poll
was open for six weeks, and at the end of a fortnight Wray
was 300 votes ahead. At this point the Duchess of Devon-
shire entered the arena. She dressed herself from head to
foot in Fox's colours, buff and blue, and wore a hat
covered with foxes' tails.
"Where arguments failed she descended to entreaties:
where entreaties failed she resorted to osculation."1
Finally Fox won by a majority of 235, but there was a
scrutiny before he could take his seat. The Prince of
Wales showed his sense of the responsibilities of his
position by giving a party at Carlton House to celebrate
the event at the very hour, and in full view of the Royal
procession down the Mall at the opening of Parliament.
The general election of 1784, and the victory of Pitt,
meant more than the defeat of the Fox-North combina-
tion, for it marked the end both of the King's attempt to
apply the theories of Bolingbroke, and of the chaos which
had resulted from this attempt. Henceforth, George was
ready to support his Prime Minister, so long as the latter
did not go too fast in the matter of reform, while the era
of the subordination of the national interests to the
caprices of Whig magnates was ended. The Prime
Minister might be little more than a boy, and most of his
colleagues unknown, but they represented a break with
1 Hobbouse, C.: Fox, p. 194.
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